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PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 1302, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. George H. Fallon 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Fatton. The Subcommittee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works is meeting this morning for the consideration of H.R. 
7143, and similar bills TLR. 7125, and H.R. 7151 to provide for a 
study of the feasibility of establishing the President Adams Parkway 


in Massachusetts. 
(H.R. 7143, H.R. 7125, and Rept. No. 649 follow :) 


(H.R. 7143, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a study of See of establishing the President Adams 
arkway 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized and directed to conduct a study, in cooperation with the Department of 
Public Works of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing and constructing a national memorial parkway to be known as the 
“President Adams Parkway” in memory of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, second and sixth Presidents of the United States and to extend from 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, to Plymouth, Massachusetts, via Quincy, 
Massachusetts (in the vicinity of the homes and burial places of John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams). The Secretary shall submit a report to the Congress, 
not later than six months after the date of enactment of this Act, of the results 
of such study. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed the sum 
of $25,000 for the purposes of this Act. 


[H.R. 7125, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a study of St of establishing the President Adams 
arkway 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, [That the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized and directed to conduct a study, in cooperation with the Department of 
Public Works of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, of the feasibility of 
establishing and constructing a national memorial parkway, to be known as the 
“President Adams Parkway” in memory of John Adams and John Quincy Adams, 
second and sixth Presidents of the United States, and to extend from Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, to Plymouth, Massachusetts, via Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts (in the vicinity of the homes and burial places of John Adams and 
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2 PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 


John Quincy Adams). The Secretary shall submit a report to the Congress not 
— a six months after the date of enactment of this Act, of the results of 
such study. 

[Seo. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed the sum 
of $25,000 for the purposes of this Act.] 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not exceeding $25,000 
to be used by the Department of the Interior through the National Park Service 
and by the Department of Commerce through the Bureau of Public Roads to make 
a joint survey of a route for a national memorial parkway to be known as the 
President Adams Parkway in memory of John Adams and John Quincy Adame 
second and sith Presidents of the United States. The survey shall extend from 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, to Plymouth, Massachusetts, via Quinoy, 
Massachusetts (in the vicinity of the homes and burial places of John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams). An estimate of cost of construction of the national park. 
way or any portions thereof to be practicable by said survey, together with such 


other data as will be valuable, shall be obtained with the objective of determining | 


the desirability of authorizing the construction of the parkway or any portion 
thereof. A report of the survey, upon its completion, shall be transmitted to 
the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce, 
together with their recommendations thereon. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce are hereby 
oy ry to complete such joint survey within one year after the enactment of 
his Act. 


[H. Rept. No. 649, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


PROVIDING FOR A STUDY OF THE FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT 


ADAMS PARKWAY 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 7125), 
to provide for a study of the feasibility of establishing the President Adams 
Parkway, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with an amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu the following: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not exceeding 
$25,000 to be used by the Department of the Interior through the National 
Park Service and by the Department of Commerce through the Bureau of Public 
Roads to make a joint survey of a route for a national memorial parkway to be 
known as the President Adams Parkway, in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, second and sixth Presidents of the United States. The survey 
shall extend from Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, to Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, via Quincy, Massachusetts (in the vicinity of the homes and burial 
places of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. An estimate of cost of con- 
struction of the national parkway or any portions thereof found to be practicable 


by said survey, together with such other data as will be valuable, shall be ob | 


tained with the objective of determining the desirability of authorizing the con- 
struction of the parkway or any portion thereof. A report of the survey, upon 
its completion, shall be transmitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the In- 


terior and the Secretary of Commerce, together with their recommendations | 


thereon. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce are 
hereby directed to complete such joint survey within one year after the enactment 
of this Act.” 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 7125 is to provide authority for making a survey of a pro- 
posed President Adams Parkway in Massachusetts so that its feasibility may be 
determined by Congress. 


As amended by the committee, the bill authorizes an appropriation of not | 


‘more than $25,000 to be used by the Department of the Interior through the 
National Park Service and by the Department of Commerce through the Bureau 
of Public Roads to make a joint survey of a proposed route for a national 
memorial parkway to be known as the President Adams Parkway. 

The survey would determine the feasibility of establishing such a parkway, 
the extent to which portions of existing highways and roadways could be used, 
the possibilities for development and administration in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts State Highway Department, and estimates of the cost. 
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The development of a route such as the proposed President Adams Parkway 
has been advocated for a number of years, not only by the State of Massa- 
chusetts but by numerous individuals who have an abiding interest in the great 
historical treasures of our Nation. The proposed route to be surveyed covers 
some of the most historical sites in the United States. It runs through territory 
that covers the early beginnings of our country and the days of the American 
Revolution. The route would extend roughly from Faneuil Hall, in Boston, 
to Plymouth. It covers hallowed ground in which all citizens of the country 
ean take great pride as part of their national heritage. Among the scenes 
and incidents that would be covered by the proposed route are the Old State 
House in Boston, Paul Revere’s home, the Old North Church, Dorchester Heights, 
the home of two American Presidents—John Adams and John Quincy Adams— 
the site of the first railroad constructed in the United States—Quincy, Mass.— 
and finally, Plymouth Rock, the landing place of the Pilgrims. This proposed 
route would connect some of the most historic sites in our Nation’s history. It 
is an area that is traversed literally by thousands of visitors each year. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Since all presently established national parkways are under the jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service of the Department of the Interior, and since the 
Department of Commerce recommended that any study as proposed in the bill 
should be undertaken jointly with the Department of the Interior, the committee 
amended the bill accordingly. 

DEPARTMENT VIEWS 


While the Department of Commerce, in a letter to the chairman, dated July 8, 
1959, recommended against enactment of the bill as introduced, representatives 
of the Department testified at the committee hearing that they would not object 
to the bill, as amended. The Department report on the bill, as introduced, 
follows : 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1959. 
Hon. CHartes A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for the views of this 
Department concerning H.R. 7125, H.R. 7143, and H.R. 7151, identical bills to 
provide for a study of the feasibility of establishing the President Adams 
Parkway. 

The bills would authorize the appropriation of $25,000 for a study to be con- 
ducted by the Secretary of Commerce concerning the feasibility of establishing 
a parkway between Faneuil Hall in Boston to Plymouth, Mass., via Quincy, 
Mass., in memory of Presidents John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

The Department recommends against the enactment of the proposed legislation. 

The proposed route of the parkway is in the traffic corridor of Massachusetts 
State Highway 370 from Faneuil Hall to Neponset and State Highway 3 from 
Neponset to Plymouth, both of which are included in the Federal-aid primary 
system. Also lying in this traffic corridor and on the Federal-aid primary system 
is the Southeast Expressway, which the State proposes to develop to freeway 
standards to adequately handle the traffic needs. 

Prior to the addition of the Southeast Expressway to the Federal-aid primary 
system, the State of Massachusetts conducted extensive studies of traffic condi- 
tions in the area now proposed for study under the pending legislation. In view 
of the studies already conducted by the State in this traffic corridor and the 
intent of the State to develop a facility to freeway standards to handle antici- 
pated traffic in the area, it does not appear that further studies are necessary or 
that an additional route could be economically justified from the standpoint of 
traffic service under any reasonable estimate of need at this time. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department would recommend against the enact- 
ment of legislation such as that proposed by the pending bills. 

By the way of additional observation, all presently established national 
parkways are under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Any undertaking of a study concerning a proposed na- 
tional parkway by the Department of Commerce without the joint efforts and 
— of the Department of the Interior, therefore, would seem inappro- 

ate. 
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4 PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 


We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK R. MUELLER, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, 


The Committee on Public Works believes that a survey of the proposed 
President Adams Parkway is needed and worthwhile and recommends unani- 
mously that H.R. 7125 be enacted. 


this morning, who will testify on H.R. 7143. 


IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


from Massachusetts have introduced bills similar to mine. At least 
we all introduced them simultaneously. I might say that all of us 
represent the unanimous opinion of the entire delegation from Massa- 
chusetts in relation to the bill. 

If a bill is reported favorably, which I respectfully and strongly 
urge, I take the liberty of suggesting that the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Burke be reported, because a very prominent part of this 
proposal is in his district, and the two former Presidents of our 
country, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, are buried in his 
district in Quincy, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, A REPRESENTATIVE | 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, several Members | 


| 


As you know, the second President was John Adams, and his son, | 


John Quincy Adams, was the sixth President of our country, and 
both are buried side by side within half a mile of the President Adams 
home on Furnance Brook Parkway in Quincy. Every year thousands 
of tourists travel to Quincy Square and to Adams Home to pay their 
respects to these two great American leaders who had such an in- 
fluence in the American Revolution and in the War of 1812. Every 

ear the number of visitors increases until today the traflic at these 

istorical monuments is creating traffic congestion which interferes 
with the reverent spirit which encomposses this historic site. 


Mr. Fation. We are very proud to have our majority leader here | 


Furthermore, recognition of this historic territory is involved, be 
cause this is hallowed ground in which all Americans take pride. 

My bill and the other companion bills provide for a study by the 
Secretary of Commerce. I understand that the proper procedure is 
through the National Park Service of the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Commerce, 
and I am in complete agreement with the proposed substitute, if the 
committee acts favorably. 

This study does not contemplate any new highway construction 
except for about § miles, because it will take the Boston downtown | 
artery, the Southeast Expressway, and the main highway, Route No.3, | 
= to Plymouth. Whether the connection between the new Southeast 
ii Expressway just completed and Route 3 would involve a new con- 
ag necting link will be one of the purposes of this study, but in any event 
the proposal would establish the entire length of this highway of | 
about 40 miles as the President Adams Parkway. 

I shall not take up any more time of the committee. It is a study | 
or survey. The authorization is for not more than $25,000, and the 
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PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 5 
study can clearly be kept within the $25,000. I predict it probably 
will be less. In any event, if the committee acts favorably, $25,000 
would be clearly enough to make this study. 

I am hopeful that the study would be made very quickly and that 
even before this session is over a report would be made back by the 
appropriate agencies making the study. 

Mr. Fatton. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Cramer. Just how far is it from Faneuil Hall in Boston to 
Plymouth ? 

Mr. McCormack. A distance of about 40 miles, I would say. This 
does not contemplate anything of that kind because, as I said, we have 
the Boston downtown artery now complete and open, and the South- 
east Expressway, and the main highway Route No. 3. So this in- 
yolves a connecting link of probably no more than eight miles which 
would open up this historical territory where the Adams were born and 
played such an important part in the history of our country, and where 
they are buried. 

Mr. Fatton. Further questions? 

Mr. Rostson. Mr. McCormack, does the National Park Service al- 
ready own the Adams homes and burial places? 

Mr. McCormack. Are the Adams homes owned privately ? 

Mr. Burke. I think they are in the Adams estate. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, they are privately owned. 

Mr. O’Nemu. They are owned by the family. 

Mr. Rozison. Are they open to the public ? 

Mr. Burge. Yes. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. McCormack, I do not know that territory, but I 
wonder if this will be a parkway or an expressway. In other words, 
trucks are usually mens from a parkway, but this connects two im- 
portant cities, and I just wanes whether the survey would include 
that, or has it already been determined what you would like to have? 
It seems to me it would be hard to keep trucks off it unless there is 
some specification. 

Mr. McCormacs. I think trucks now use the Southeast Expressway 
and Route No. 3. Of course, the main artery from Boston, what is 
called the Boston downtown artery, is now used, and there would be 
no contemplation to disturb that. 

Mr. Mumma. That is thickly settled ? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Momma. I know down in Virginia, trucks are barred from 
some of the parkways around Jamestown and Yorktown. 
ee McCormack. As I understand it, there is no contemplation of 

t. 

Mr. Burke. No. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, we have the established roads 
now, and they will be utilized. The question is whether or not an 
additional link is to be built. Really what is involved is whether this 
additional link should be considered favorably in order to bring about 
the historical objective which is sought. 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatuon. Are there any other questions ? 

(No response. ) 
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6 PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 


Mr. Fatxon. Thank you very much, Mr. McCormack. 
Mr. McCormack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Faxon. Our next witness will be Mr. O'Neill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS P. 0’NEILL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. O’Newu. Mr. Chairman, I am Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., repre- 
senting the 11th Congressional District of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Fatuon. On behalf of the committee, may I welcome you here | 


this morning. 


Mr. O’Nemu. Thank you, sir. I am very grateful for the oppor. 


tunity to appear before this committee. 

At the outset of my remarks on the question which Mr. Robison 
asked with regard to the Adams estate in Quincy, I have been informed 
by one of the men back here that the Adams family turned the estate 
over to the National Park Service. I always believed myself—I am 
not actually sure of this—that the title remained in the Adams estate, 
_ the protection of the property is in the hands of the National Park 

ervice. 

I represent the 11th Congressional District, which includes down- 
town Boston, which actually takes in the heart of probably the most 
historical section in all of America—the sites of Sosa Hall, the 
Old Statehouse, the famous Paul Revere home, and the Old North 
Church where the lanterns were hung aloft on April 18. In the bill 
it says the road should commence at Faneuil Hall, but practically all 
these historical spots are within eye view and practically abutting 
the Faneuil Hall area. That would be in my area. 

We would proceed south through Mr. McCormack’s district, where 
we have the Guees Dorchester Heights from which the British were 
driven out of Boston on March 17, which is quite a famous holiday in 
Boston, as you know, Evacuation Day. 

From there we proceed to the city of Quincy, where we have the home 
of two Presidents, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, and for 
historical purposes may I say that John Adams was the only President 
of the United States who ever served as President and later came 
back to this august body to become a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

All along the area you have great historical value. For example, 
in Qunicy you have the first railroad that was ever built in the United 
States. You have historical spots as you proceed to Plymouth, like 
the home of John Alden and the home of Miles Standish. Then you 


arrive at Plymouth and you have the Rock of the landing of the | 


Pilgrims. 
It is a part of the country which is traversed greatly. In the course 
of a year we have literally hundreds of thousands of visitors. 
Massachusetts has no national parks and has no national monu- 
ments. Although we are steeped with history through the years, we 
have tried to maintain and protect the heritage which is ours on a | 


basis or on a State basis or by private organizations. Because of the — 


number of visitors who now come to Massachusetts as tourists to see 
these great historical spots, and because of the influx of people from the 
city to the suburban area, we have a great network of highways, as 
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PRESIDENT ADAMS PARKWAY 7 


Mr. McCormack mentioned. These highways and expressways today 
sometimes do not bring you by these great historical monuments, For 
that purpose we believe we should make a study to have perhaps cer- 
tain exits off our highways to secondary roads to take people on a route 
of interest which they have expressly come to New England to see, 
namely, the great historical sites. 

Personally, while I have filed one of the bills myself, I, too, favor 
Congressman Burke’s bill. I understand he is to be the next witness. 
Wealso have Congressman Hastings Keith, who represents part of the 
area. He also will appear in favor of the bill. I understand Con- 
gressman Burke will offer an amendment when he takes the stand. 

Gentleman, that concludes my remarks. 

Mr. Batpwin. May [ ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Neill, you mentioned there were no national monuments in 
Massachusetts. What is the present status of Plymouth Rock? Is 
that reserved in some kind of public area ? 

Mr. O’Ne. It isa benatital spot, as a matter of fact, and it would 
be nice if this committee could make some kind of study in that area. 
It is the gateway to Cape Cod. There is no more beautiful vacation- 
land in all the world. You would appreciate going down there and 
enjoying the weather and the climate, seeing the Cape in all its glory, 
particularly in Plymouth at the present time. I summered in Plym- 
outh with my family for the past 8 years. The Rock is encased with 
a Manopy over it. It 1s sunken in the same spot, supposedly, as it was 
when they landed. 

Mr. Batpwin. Is that in public ownership ? 

Mr. O’Newux. That property is owned by the State. We have there 
what we call the Plymouth Plantation. This is a private foundation. 
They have erected directly behind the Rock a model of an original 
Plymouth home and a model of the original fort which was at Plym- 
outh. The people who are in charge, the custodians of the property, 
are dressed in Colonial clothing of that day. I think either once or 
twice a day during the summer months they have a pageant. Then 
they have the Mayflower, which, as you know, was recently here in 
Washington. They have built a complete village in which they have 
replicas of the home of the day in a complete park. They have what 
is similar to a pond, although there is a tide init. The new Mayflower 
is being docked there permanently. 

Mr. Batpwin. Is the ownership and control of that ship, the /ay- 
flower, now turned over to this foundation ? 

Mr. O’Nett. Has it been finally turned over? That was the ob- 
ject of the Plymouth Plantation Foundation. It is supposed to be 
turned over eventually to them. Whether it has been turned over to 
them, I do not know, but I believe it has. All of these things down 
there have all been done by the foundation through public subscrip- 
tion. It is really a very interesting place to visit. 

Mr. Batowin. The only reason I ask that question is that I recall 
reading one or two articles when the Mayflower came across, question- 
ing to some extent the fact that the trip across was designed partly 
re cope purposes. I was wondering what the present status of 

ship is. 

Mr. O’Nem. It is supposed to be placed in this salt water pond, 
shall I say, right next to the village. The pond is such that regard- 
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less of tides, the ship would be preserved there. I believe it is there 
at the present time. If it is not, then it is tied at the dock at Plym. 
outh and eventually it will be there. 

The foundation has built a complete village there. You visit the 
place, and whatever you want to leave you can leave as a matter of 
subscription. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatxon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Wricur. I want to compliment our colleague on his fine state- 
ment. I have learned a bit of information that I had not previously 
known. I had always wondered why it was we were celebrating 
March 17, and now I know it is the date they threw the British out 
of Boston. 

Mr. O’Nemu. We have always observed March 17 as a holiday in 
Boston. I do not know whether there is any significance in the fact 
that they celebrate it in south Boston where probably a very high 
percentage of the people are of Celtic origin. That was the spot at 
which they drove the British out of Boston. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice you said John Adams was the only President to serve in 
the House. 

Mr. O’Nenmu. Did I say John? It was John Quincy. I meant 
John Quincy. 

Mr. Scuwencex. I want to commend the gentleman, too, for his fine 
testimony, and state to him I am very much in favor of preserving 
all historical spots which are of great significance, wherever we have 
them, such as those in Massachusetts. 

You said also there are no national monuments in Massachusetts. 
That is a matter of interpretation. I would think Plymouth Rock 
certainly is a national monument. 

Mr. O’Nen. It is a matter of interpretation because, as you know, 
we have at Plymouth a national monument. It is part of the Free- 
dom Trail from the village. It really hasn’t the historical value that 
it should have. I do not want to criticize anybody, but there are no 

ards there. It is under the Department of the Interior, I imagine. 
here are no guards and no guides. I do not know what other spot 
in Massachusetts would have a national monument. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I think it is a matter of interpretation. For in- 
stance, Quincy, Mass., certainly is a national monument. 

Mr. O’Netu. I see what you mean. You mean, for example, the 
home of the Adams themselves which has been turned over by the 
family and is under the jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior. Yes, that is a national monument. 

Mr. Scuwenecet. Faneuil Hall is a national monument. 

Mr. O’Netu. It surely is. I do not want to use an old cliche, but 
actually it is the cradle of American freedom. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Your State has done something with regard to 
preserving these historical sites, which is fine. 

Mr. O’Neu. I have a bill filed before Gracie Pfost’s committee on 
which there will be a hearing next week, making a national park 
out of the Lexington-Concord-Wayland area, the original battle road 
of April 18. It has been interesting through the years how the towns 


were able to protect and defend against any destruction of these mon- — 
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uments. As it is in all metropolitan areas now, there is a rush to the 
suburbs, and people are encroaching upon these sacred and hallowed 

unds. It has come to the point that private institutions and the 
towns themselves can no longer protect them, and they must be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Government, in my opinion. 

Mr. Scuwencev. In this connection, I should like to ask this ques- 
tion. In our States, in which Herbert Hoover’s birthplace is located, 
the State has taken initiative. They acquired the property and re- 
cently passed a bill providing for more adequate transportation to 
the Herbert Hoover birthplace. ue 

My question is this: Have you approached the authorities of the 
State highway commission and appealed to them for this ny jac 

Mr. O’Nemu. Yes. As a matter of fact, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has already passed legislation on it. All three of the towns in- 
volved have passed legislation on it. We will have no difficulty what- 
soever transferring the property which is owned by them. The bill is 
typical of bills of its type. With an original appropriation we would 
expect that the foundations of America or through gifts we would be 
able to acquire a great portion of the other property. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Is it not true, also, that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has some interest down there, too? 

Mr. O’Nettxt. Of course, I cannot speak for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. I would like to be able to. I believe they have. That will 
be under the jurisdiction of Conrad Wirth. He is a great advocate 
of the program I am talking about. I think he is one of the great 
administrators we have in public service. There is no question in 
my mind that we shall be able to get plenty of foundations to go 
forward on the bill that I am talking about. 

Mr. Fatton. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Mumma. I want to say I got a refresher course in history today. 

Mr. Fatton. Questions on my right? 

(No response. ) 

Thank you very much, Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. O’Netu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Burke, the committee welcomes you here this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. BURKE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Congressman James A. Burke from the 13th Congressional 
District. of Massachusetts, which represents the greater part of this 
area which this highway will cover. 

A national memorial parkway in Massachusetts to honor the mem- 
ory of John Adams, the second President, and his son, John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President, the two men who more than anyone else, 
shared the major credit for America’s victory in the defense of our 
Nation against the control of the British Government in 1776 and 
1812, would be a fitting tribute to the memory of two great Presidents. 

This proposed historical highway, to be known as the President 
Adams Highway, can be rightfully termed a patriotic obligation on 
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the part of the Federal Government long due to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which is the historical place of the only city in the 
United States, Quincy, which is the burial place of two Presidents, 

In requesting the sum of $25,000 to be expended for the feasibility 
study of establishing and constructing this national memorial park. 
way, I have filed a similar bill with Congressman John W. McCor- 
mack and Congressman Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. I have a suggested 
amendment here which will make a slight change providing that the 
Secretary of the Interior also participate in the study. I leave that 
here for the committee. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7143 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu the 
following: 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not exceeding 


$25,000 to be used by the Department of the Interior through the National 
Park Service and by the Department of Commerce through the Bureau of Public 


Roads to make a joint survey of a route for a national memorial parkway to | 


be known as the President Adams Parkway in memory of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, second and sixth Presidents of the United States. The survey 
shall extend from Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, to Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, via Quincy, Massachusetts (in the vicinity of the homes and burial 
places of John Adams and John Quincy Adams). An estimate of cost of con- 
struction of the national parkway or any portions thereof found to be prac 
ticable by said survey, together with such other data as will be valuable, shall 
be obtained with the objective of determining the desirability of authorizing 
the construction of the parkway or any portion thereof. A report of the survey, 
upon its completion, shall be transmitted to the Congress by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secreary of Commerce, together with their recommendations 
thereon. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce are 
hereby directed to complete such joint survey within one year after the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Mr. Burke. It is fortunate that Massachusetts has just completed 
a modern downtown artery which connects the southeast expressway, 
so this proposal for a memorial highway is practically built with the 
exception of one connecting link. The connecting link would be 
approximately 8 miles. 

I would like to correct my two colleagues. It will tie in with 
Route 3A, not Route 3, which runs down to Plymouth. This pro 

sed memorial highway would run from Faneuil Hall in Boston to 

lymouth, a distance of about 40 miles, utilizing about 32 miles 
of highways now in existence. 

We have at present among our National Park System the Blue 
Ridge Mountain Parkway connecting Virginia with North Carolina, 
the Skyline Drive in Virginia, and the Mount Vernon Parkway con- 
necting Washington with Mount Vernon, the home of George Wash- 
ington. Massachusetts, we feel, is entitled, both because of its history 
and its prominence in the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, 
to a national parkway in memory of the two great Presidents. _ 

I would also like to include for the record here a letter from Public 
Works Commissioner Anthony N. DiNatale, who is reporting Gov. 
Foster Furcolo, of Massachusetts in. favor of this bill. I will not 
bother to read it, but I will include that with the suggested amend- 
ment. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Boston, July 8, 1959. 
To the Honorable Members of the Committee on Public Works: 

Gov. Foster Furcolo has directed me to register the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works as being strongly in favor of the bills sponsored by Congress- 
men John W. McCormack, House majority leader; Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., and 
James A. Burke, to provide for the study of the feasibility of establishing the 
President Adams Parkway, in memory of John Adams and John Quincy Adams, 
the second and sixth Presidents of the United States. 

Congressmen McCormack, O'Neill, and Burke will effectively and construc- 
tively present in undeniable facts reasons why Massachusetts is fully entitled 
both by history and its prominence in the Revolutionary War to a national 
parkway in memory of two great Presidents. 

As Massachusetts State public works commissioner, I join Governor Furcolo 
in wholeheartedly and enthusiastically endorsing the opinions as expressed to 

our honorable committee by Congressmen McCormack, O’Neill, and Burke. 

I sincerely hope that favorable action will be taken on these bills. 


A. N. DINATALE, Commissioner. 


Mr. Burxe. I wish to record that the Quincy Chamber of Com- 
merce is in favor of this legislation. 

I have also here, in case anybody is interested, a copy of a talk I 

ve on Memorial Day on John Adams and John Quincy Adams and 
their life and history, which might be of value to the gentlemen. 

Mr. Fatiton. Without objection, it is ordered that the address be 
included in the record at this point. 

(The address referred to follows :) 


JOHN ADAMS—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


The aspect of the Adams family which peculiarly appeals to the reader of 
American history, casual though he may be, becomes a matter of fascinating 
interest to the man of science, no less than the professional historian. We 
know, after all, little enough of genetics, genes, and hormones. Even in this 
so-called age of science, these factors still rank among the profounder mysteries 
of life, and our more enlightened oracles find themselves coughing dubiously 
when they attempt to elucidate them. In the case of the Adams family, the 
geneticist and the anthropologist find themselves confronted by a riddle as 
absorbing as it is baffling. 

Consider: Here is a family of English stock, running back into an unknown 
antiquity. Good, simple, wholesome yeoman farmers, the first flicker of light 
falls upon them in the year 1609—exactly 350 years ago—in the little village of 
Charlton Mackrell, in the heart of Somersetshire, where Edith, daughter of 
Henry Squire, was being courted by a lad from a neighboring village. His name 
was Henry Adams. They were probably married that same year. Around 1636, 
when times had grown hard in England, Henry Adams, his wife, and nine chil- 
dren arrived in Boston, close on the heels of the original settlers, to start life 
over again. The incentive for this decisive step may have been economic, or it 
may have been religious, or, as was so often the case, it may have been a combi- 
nation of both. Nor do we know why the immigrant chose Boston. At any 
rate, he was presently granted land at Mount Wollaston, afterward called Brain- 
tree, and thus managed to establish a foothold in the New World. He survived 
about 10 years. After his burial on the 8th of October 1646, the inventory 
reveals that he left an estate consisting of a house and barn, a cow and calf, and 
three beds. He had some old books and one silver spoon. The estate was 
appraised at £75—a highly respectable figure for an immigrant farmer who had 
started from scratch only 10 years previously. 

Thus far, as the Adams historian notes, the family had displayed not the 
slightest element of greatness, or even distinction, in any line. After four 
generations on American soil, the most distinguished of the Adamses, a member 
of the third generation, had been a village pastor in New Hampshire. With 


“startling suddenness a change occurred in the next, the fifth, generation. On 
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October 31, 1734, farmer John Adams, who, in addition to agriculture, practiced 
the trade of shoemaker, married Susanna Boylston, of Brookline, of a family 
prominent in the medical history of the colony. Their first child, born October 
19, the following year, was named John, and fortunately for him, for his future 
country, and for the world, he was given, as the oldest son, a college education 
at Harvard. “Was it due,” asks the family historian, “to some mysteriong 
result from the combination of Adams and Boylston blood far beyond the ken 
of science even today; or to some unfathomable synchronism between the 
peculiar qualities of the Adamses and the whole social atmosphere of the next . 
few generations, a subtle interplay of unknown forces; or to mere chance in gq 


universe in which atoms rush and collide chaotically? Fascinating as the prob. | 


lem it, it is insoluble.” All of a sudden, without any warning whatsoever, like 
a geological “fault,” there occurs a dynamic rise in the family mental compo. | 
sition: a tremor, like the subterranean rumblings of an impending earthquake, 
seems to shake the entire structure until, with the appearance of John of the 
fifth generation, the transformation is made manifest. For whatever reason, 
whatever fundamental cause deep, deep down in the unfathomable mystery of 
human nature, once that tremendous change occurred, never again did the race | 
revert to the commonplace. It is to the two most illustrious members of that 
race, being, as they were, the first to embody this strange transformation, that 
we gather to pay tribute today. 

In John Adams we behold the ideal type of the founder of the fortunes of a 
great family. Very short and very stout, at least in later life, he possessed 
tremendous dignity which even the very human weakness of a certain vanity, | 
could not lessen. From countless generations of simple people close to the | 
soil, he inherited a clarity of vision, a directness of approach and an appalling | 
bluntness of speech. No subtleties befogged that objective mind. From his an- 
cestors he inherited a toughness of fiber in the face of opposition—and heaven 
knows he was to see plenty of it—that reminds one of a mighty forest oak—no 
frail sapling here. He might, perforce, bend temporarily in the face of a storm, 
but break him you could not. 

It is not my purpose in the brief time at my disposal to sketch even the high- 
lights of that long, stormy and epochmaking career. Rather, I would seek to 
bring ont the great inner qualities of the man—the pure gold of a nature of 
which, if ever it could be said of any man, was absolutely incorruptible. Two 
incidents stand out—one at the beginning, one at the close of his public career, 
On May 6, 1776, Mr. Adams, in the Continental Congress, brought forward a res. 
olution urging these Colonies which had not yet established governments “suffi- 
cient to the exigencies of their affairs’ forthwith to do so. This resolution, 
passed 3 days later, opened the road to that Declaration which made the Thir- 
teen Colonies independent. From first to last, Mr. Adams was the prime mover 
in that grave step. Where others held back, partly through faintheartednesgs, 
partly through sentimental loyalty to the past, Adams pushed forward without 
a tremor of doubt. When, at length, Richard Henry Lee introduced his famous 
resolution a month later, it was Adams who stood behind him and seconded it. 
He served on the commitee to draft the Declaration. During the momentous 
debate which followed, it was Adams who was on his feet arguing with eloquence 
and passion, with all the logic of his powerful mind, for passage of the resolu- 
tion for American independence. Jefferson was afterward to say, ‘Adams was 
the colossus of that debate.” “He was the pillar of its support on the floor of 
Congress, its ablest advocate and defender against the multifarious assaults it 
encountered.” It was he who, the previous year, had seized the initiative when, 
as he wrote immediately afterward, going into Congress hall one morning, he 
confided to his cousin Sam that “I am determined this morning to make a direct 
motion that Congress should adopt the army before Boston, and appoint Colonel 
Washington commander of it.”” He did so, and the motion carried, and what 
America owes to John Adams for that one act alone constitutes a debt that is 
simply incalculable. His star will blaze forever in our heavens because of that 
one bold stroke. 

I pass over, perforce, the long years of his labors, first, in Congress; after 
ward, as our representative abroad. It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
while he was in Congress he served on more than 90 commitees; was a me 
of the Board of War, and the creator of the American Navy. 

The second, and almost the last, of his magnificent services to his country, Wai | 
rendered in the last year of his Presidency. Some, not looking beneath the sut 
face, have considered this, the final phase of Mr. Adams’ public career, a fail 
ure, but it was very far from that. In 1800, the Federal Party already hope 
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lessly rent by opposing factions, largely through the machinations and almost 
jnsane vanity of Alexander Hamilton, had, through Hamilton’s agents in Con- 

endorsed the earlier and justifiable declaration of the President that no 
more missions should be sent to France, then drunken in the exesss of the revo- 
jution, until they were fittingly received. Hamilton and his cohorts gleefully 
prepared for war—where the first longed to distinguish himself. Washington 
agreed to accept command in case of actual invasion. Suddenly the President 
jearned unofficially that Talleyrand and company, repenting of their folly, 
would receive another American mission to settle differences between the two 
countries, and according to the fashion observed by civilized nations. Adams 
made up his mind, in the interest of the Nation and of peace, to accept the 
offer, however unofficial, and forthwith despatched a mission. It spelled the 
death of the Federal Party and the political ruin of Hamilton, but the honor 
and safety of the Nation were assured. Adams, Adamslike, had no more doubt 
of the rightness of his decision than of the rectitude of his intention. Federal 
Party or no Federal Party, he had acted in the best interests of his country. 
He proudly wrote, long afterward, that his decisions in connection with this 
very grave crisis in the life of the young and weak nation were “the most dis- 
interested and meritorious actions of my life” and that “I desire no other in- 
scription over my gravestone than: ‘Here lies John Adams, who took upon him- 
self the responsibility of the peace with France in the year 1800’.” He has been 
upheld by the verdict of history, and let us now pause to praise famous men who 
in the face of wild objurgation and abuse, can retain calmness of mind and dare 
to do their duty. 

In the case of his illustrious successor in the second generation (if we may 
so term it), we have all of the stalwart qualities, the magnificent courage and, 
it must be added, the ineffable disdain of popular opposition, that characterized 
the first President. Indeed, John the First would seem to have proved the more 
tactful and amenable of the two. He was a self-made man, and he had the 
self-made man’s proper appreciation of, and respect for, the respect and good 
will of those with whom he was obliged to work. This could not be said of his 
son, John Quincy. From the start he enjoyed advantages which his father 
had come by only gradually and by his own unaided efforts. He was but 11 
years old when he was first taken abroad by his father; on the second mission 
of the elder Adams to Europe, the son was 17 and served as his father’s private 
secretary. At the age of 27 he was appointed by Washington, in terms of warm- 
est praise, a full Minister to Holland, and in the years which followed he served 
successively as Minister to Prussia; U.S. Senator; Minister to Russia: com- 
missioner to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent, Minister to Great Britain, Secretary 
of State; President; and finally, for 18 memorable years, Representative of his 
home constituency in the national House of Representatives. By the time he was 
a grown man he knew Greek, Latin, Dutch, French and German, While he was 
still in his teens his father wrote of him, “If you were to examine him in English 
and French poetry, I know not where you would find anybody his Superiour; in 
Roman and English History few Persons of his Age.’’ There has never been 
anyone quite like him in American history: without the versatility of Jefferson 
in the realms of agriculture, music and the first arts, he possessed a range and 
depth of knowledge in his chosen fields of government, diplomacy, the classics, 
history and international law which has never been surpassed, and in all 
probability never will be. With him, too, begins that preoccupation with science 
which was to form so marked a characteristic of later Adams generations. I 
think it may be safely asserted, without fear of contradiction, that his was the 
most profound intellect which has yet appeared on the American political 
scene—certainly in the White House. Even to chronicle the list of his activities 
and achievements would be a formidable task, as evidenced by the twelve massive 
volumes of his published “Diary.” 

Like his father’s, his own Presidency has been marked as a failure, and with 
more reason. Inducted into office after the bitterest feud in the whole history 
of American politics, and, apart from the principals themselves, certainly the 
most disgraceful, Adams fought with both hands tied behind him: In the light 
of the wild charges of political bargain and corruption by the followers of 
Andrew Jackson, plus the fact that the latter controlled Congress and proceeded 
with the avowed determination to defeat any administration suggestion, regard- 
less of merit, there was literally nothing Adams could do during the 4 miserable, 
humiliating years of 1825-29. No foreign crisis arose where the President, acting 
on his constitutional responsibility, might have asserted himself. Amid the 
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jeers and insults of his political opponents, he remained helpless and immobile— 
Prometheus chained to the rock. 

It was the year after his release, in 1830, that his old friends and neighbors 
of Quincy, proud to declare their faith in him, waited upon him to inquire 
whether he would consider representing them in Congres. To the surprise ang 
disapproval of his son, Charles Francis, he consented, and thereafter for 1g 
glorious years (the adjective is not too strong), he stood, lone but indomitable, 


political hatred, curses and maledictions were hurled at him during these long 
years, but he never once wavered. He was imperturbable, immovable and 
magnificently, superbly, defiant. The issue was, whether the right of petition 
against slavery, could, or should, be received by the House. Adams maintained 
that it could, and must be; that it was a sacred right which could not be abro- 
- gated. Year after year he rose from his seat in the old House Chamber to be 
— down, and the petitions he presented were, year after year, laid on the 
e. 

But he lived to see his righteous cause prevail, and on December 3, 1845, in 
he, his 79th year, Adams had the crowning triumph of witnessing the vote on re 
scinding the “gag” rule pass 108 in favor, as against 80 opposed. “Blessed, for. 
ever blessed, be the name of God,” wrote the grand old man tremulously in his 

diary that night. 
There had been barely time. Within a year he was stricken in Boston by 
paralysis, which put an end to his fighting days. When he next appeared in 
Congress the entire House rose in homage while the old warrior was helped to 
his chair by two of the Members. On February 21, 1848, he was at his seat as 
usual, when he was seen partially to rise. The Speaker was putting a question 
when he was interrupted by cries of “Stop. Stop, Mr. Adams.” But the brave 
old fighter heard not nor saw not, for he had fallen insensible. Carried to the 


as unyielding as a granite rock rising from the sea: wild waves of passion, — 


Speaker’s room, he lingered on for 2 more days. Once only he roused himself 
from unconsciousness and spoke. “Thank the officers of the House.” Then, | 


very distinctly, “This is the last of earth. I am content.” 

Thus passed one of the noblest spirits which ever breathed American air, 
bringing to a close a career that in magnitude of dimension, purity of purpose, 
enduring accomplishment, and most exalted patriotism may only be described, 
in every sense of the word, as truly grand and worthy of remembrance while the 
Nation endures. 

Thus we pay tribute this day to father and son—two of the most eminent 
statesmen who ever presided over a nation’s destinies. In honoring them, we 
become ourselves better Americans, and as we part we may well say, each to 
himself, “Fortunate the people who can claim such a heritage.” 


Mr. Bourke. The important part of this whole bill is this: This high- 
way running from Faneuil Hall down to Plymouth, as my two col- 


leagues have pointed out, goes by similar areas of historical signifi- | 


cance. As Congressman O'Neill pointed out, the first railroad in the 
United States was built in Quincy, and the purpose of that railroad 
was to transport the granite from the Quincy quarries up to Bunker 
Hill. The Bunker Hill Monument is constructed of Quincy granite, 
and over that road they transported granite for that project. 

You also can pass by Dorchester Heights, the site of the evacuation 
of the British from Boston. You pass Faneuil Hall. Of cours, 
down in Plymouth you have Plymouth Rock and the wonderful area 
down through there. i 

During the past many years, thousands and thousands of visitors 
from all over the world have come there. The establishment of this 
highway will make it easier for them. They can start from Faneuil 
Hall and travel the existing highways and visit one historic spot after 
another. 

Plymouth takes in the area of Congressman Hastings Keith, who 
willalsospeak. This takes in his area. 

You have the birthplaces of the two Adamses, John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams. Youhavetheir burial places. They are buried 
side by side in a crypt ina church in Quincy. 
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The interesting part of John Quincy Adams is that he served as 
President and then came back to Congress for about 17 years. He 
died here in the Capitol. He had a heart attack on the floor of Con- 

ress. He was carried into the Speaker’s office. The couch he died on 
is still in the room of Ralph Roberts, the House Clerk. They asked 
me to sit on it, but I declined. I did look at it. The picture of John 
Quincy Adams is there, also. 

As Members of Congress, I think we should pay a lot of attention to 
John Quincy Adams, a man who served as President and then came 
back to the Halls of Congress, the place he loved, and served—and 
served so well. 

This committee can do a great service to my State by authorizing 
this study to see if it is a feasible thing. 

Mr. Scuwencev. He is the only man who actually served in Con- 
gress after he was President. 

Mr. Suir. Who served in the House of Representatives. Johnson 
served in the Senate after being President. 

Mr. Burke. There is a marker in Statuary Hall where John Quincy 
Adams sat. He had an uncanny method of anticipating what his op- 

nents on the floor would say. Because of the peculiar acoustics 
in there, at the particular spot that he sat he could hear Members in 
conversation in various parts of the hall. When he rose to speak, he 
would tell the opposing Member what he was about to say. 

There is a great deal of history connected with both of these men. 
Of course, my favorite was Sam Adams. He was the man who said 
“Gonow. Go.” He was the one who put the drive behind the Revolu- 
tion. He is the man who really gave them their spark. We shall be 
honoring not only the two Presidents but I think we shall also be 
honoring Abigail Adams, the wife of John Adams and the mother of 
John Quincy Adams, whose home was there; and we shall be paying 
homage and respect to Sam Adams, also. 


Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Burke. 
Mr. Keith. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HASTINGS KEITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Kerru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Hastings Keith, rep- 
resenting the Ninth Congressional District, which has within it the 
town of Plymouth, which would be the terminal point of this pro- 
posed Adams Highway. 

I would like to say that even as Plymouth is the terminal point 
of many cross-country highways leading to the birthplace of America, 
without directing apologies to some Virginia gentlemen, it does need 
this away very much, and it would serve a national purpose be- 
cause there is no good road leading into the town of Plymouth from 
the north or from the east at the moment. 

I would simply like to lend my support to these several proposals 
and hope that you will act upon them favorably. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Scuwencen. How many miles of road are involved here? 

Mr. Kerrn. On the highway they are talking about there are 40 
miles, but most of it already is in being. 
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I believe there is an additional construction program of 5 miles, and 
an improvement of 3 miles. re. 
Mr. ScHWENGEL. It would actually be 8 miles, then ? ja 
Mr. Kerr. The purpose of this bill is to provide a study of the ™® 
subj°ct. The initial survey by the proponents has indicated at the 
maximum there will be 8 miles of new or reconstructed highway, we 


Mr. Scuwence. Has the State shown an interest in doing this sur. | oF 
vey rather than asking Congress to do it? Only $25,000 is involved, ; 
Is the State highway commission in a position to do this better than the 


we are? 

Mr. Kerru. The State constantly is studying these questions. Iam T° 
sure their facilities would be available to the Federal Government and | has 
assist in the cost in that respect, thereby keeping them at the minimum, 

The bill says a maximum of $25,000, but I do feel that Massachn.- | dor 
setts has need for national prestige in this particular problem, and | PM 
that is perhaps the main reason for asking for this here. 


Mr. Smiru. The purpose of the bill is to ask for a study from the ant 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Commerce. The | 1 
State should not pay for a study by the Federal Government. the 

Mr. ScHweEnceEL. I see not reason why the State could not take over | ft J 
this responsibility. 

For instance, in Iowa, where I think we had a comparable situation | str 
with reference to Hoover’s birthplace, the highway commission on its a 


own motion made the study in response to an appeal by local citizens, | 
I understand in the last legislative session they did something about h 


it. 
Mr. Mumma. What is the condition of these 30 miles which are now | 30 
in existence! Is it a divided highway? Approximately how wide es 
is it? 
Mr. Kerrn. The roads leading out from Boston in the very recent : 
past have been completely redesigned, and for the most part they are be 
divided highways down to Quincy and south of there. i 
Then there are roads in the vicinity of Plymouth leading to the ; 
“a Cape which are divided highways. 7. 
Mr. Fauwon. Further questions? fel 
(No response. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. Mr 


Our next witness this morning is our Commissioner of Roads, Mr. the 
Ellis L. Armstrong. 
Mr. Armstrong, in behalf of the committee we appreciate your being \ 
here this morning. the 


STATEMENT OF ELLIS L. ARMSTRONG, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU *. 
OF PUBLIC ROADS | 


jun 
Mr. Armstrong. I am Ellis L. Armstrong, Commissioner of Publit ' ) 

Roads. I understand I was to answer any questions you might have, a 

Mr. Chairman. 4 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. have the report from the Secre 

“7 of Commerce which describes the bill on the first page, 7 

n the second page it states: N 


In view of the foregoing the Department would recommend against the enact is t 
ment of legislation such as proposed in the pending bills. 
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Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fautton. Are your reasons because this should be under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, or is it for some other 

yo ArmstronG. That was one of the reasons we pointed out. We 
would be against this traditionally. As a national parkway it is es- 
sentially under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Fation. Do you have any other reasons for this statement ? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. The other reason we were questioning the need for 
the bill is that under the regular Federal-aid system and under the 

ar studies that the State Highway Department of Massachusetts 
has made there is considerable data available as to the traffic needs 
in this particular traffic corridor, and actually the State has two routes 
down through this area on the primary system—the Southeast Ex- 
pressway and then Route No. 3. ‘They are both on the primary system. 

They have plans, also, for improving these routes to handle the 
anticipated traffic. 

There was some thought that perhaps this may in some way duplicate 
these facilities. 

It has been pointed out that the intent is to utilize, as I get it, these 
facilities where feasible, with only a relatively minor amount of con- 
struction, perhaps 5 miles of construction and 3 miles of improvement. 
That casts a little bit different light on this than we had interpreted 
the bill to mean. We were concerned about the total length of 40 to 
45 miles, whatever might be the total route through that area. 

Mr. Fatuon. I can understand the view that the Bureau of Public 
Roads would take, because you are usually concerned about traffic 
movements, safety, engineering, and those sorts of things. 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatuon. This has an additional value because the presentation 
takes in an additional area, and that is the scenic and historical value. 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. That would come under the National Park Service 
and the historians of the National Park Service? 

P a Armstrone. Yes; and we do not pretend to be experts in that 
eld. 

Mr. Fatiton. You saw the amendment which has been offered by 
Mr. Burke transferring the jurisdiction over to the Department of 
the Interior ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes. 
ee You have no objection to this amendment going into 

bill? 

Mr. Armstrone. No. We believe that would need to be the way the 
historic aspects of the parkway are taken care of. That is within their 
jurisdiction and the field in which they are expert. 

Mr. Jones. If you had the existing authority to make transfer of 
funds to make a historical study would that not be significant in the 
development of highways? 

Mr. Armstrona. Do we have the authority to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior ? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

_ Mr. Armstrong. I do not believe we have. The usual arrangement 
is that the Department of the Interior funds are made available to 
us for studies from the technical highway engineering end of this. 
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Mr. Jonss. In one of the highway bills a question arose as to 


whether or not the Bureau of Public Roads would take into account f 


the disturbance of historical sites, and we gave you the authority 
to make such studies as would be necessary to ascertain whether or 
not there would be an infringement upon historic sites, and we in. 


cluded that in the omnibus bill. 


Mr. Armstrone. That is true. That is part of the problem, J | 


understand that deals, however, primarily with interference or de- 
struction of historic sites with proposed construction work rather 
than a study from the standpoint of 

Mr. Jones. The principal study of the Bureau of Public Roads 
would be one as you have stated, evaluating the need and the traffic 
requirements of the parkway. Is that true? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Since that is the principal ingredient contained with- 
in your responsibility, do you think you already have that authority 
to receive an appropriation and then commission the Department of 
the Interior to make any studies that you think would be of value 
in carrying out the Federal aid program in the State of Massachusetts 
in connection with this parkway ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I don’t believe so. I don’t understand it that 
way. That would be rather stretching, I believe, the need to investi- 
gate the historic areas that will be interfered with in the construc- 
tion of a Federal aid system. 

Mr. Jones. The amendment which has been offered by Mr. Burke 
is acceptable to the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Armstrone. That would answer the objection that we raised, 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batpwin. Does that indicate, then, that if the amendment is 
approved by the committee that so far as the Department of Com- 
merce is concerned you then would be in favor of the bill as amended! 

Mr. Armsrrone. I cannot speak entirely for the Department, but 
it would remove the objection to not having the Park Service in the 

icture. 
We still would have some question. It would be necessary to co- 
operate closely with the State in arriving at a tying-in of the plans 
they have and what they anticipate in the area. There is a prob 
lem of probable commitment of future funds, but this bill is merely 


| 


| 
| 


for the study. That is one thing we are concerned about, what we 


mean by future construction and future costs of the parkway. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, you would not consider the adop- 
tion of this survey committing the Bureau of Public Roads toward 
using Federal funds in constructing a highway ? 

Mr, Armstrone. No. 

Mr. Scuwencet. It would be your opinion that the State can do 
a study on their own and in certain instances the Federal Government 
shares in that program ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwencet. There would be no reason why you would object 
if the State decided to do this study on their own ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No. 

Mr. Mumma. In the construction of this proposed highway, do 
the present two routes which you have go through the populated sec 
tions of whatever towns it passes, or does it go around the towns! 
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Mr. Armsrronc. Generally Route 3 goes through your populated 


areas, as I understand it. 


The expressway is being located so it will best serve the traffic 
through that area. ix 

Mr. Mumma. That is in existence now, these routes around the 

What I mean is this: In Pennsylvania most of these new highways 
are built to go around most of the important towns. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mumma. To carry out that program there would be compara- 
tively less damages incurred. As I understand it, these roads go 
through the towns and perhaps are no wider than the regular city 
streets. 

Would that be a correct description of them ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I think you have two things you plan to do here. 
One of the parkway uses is to give easy access to these areas of historic 
importance. ‘The other is to carry the traffic, and perhaps the study 
will show the plans that are in the offing which will supplement and 
help the situation with some additional routes added to the historic 
area. 

Mr. Mumma. The proper time to discuss it would be after the survey 
has been made, I imagine. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. I understand that is the purpose of the 
survey. 

|| It struck me that the diflerence in putting the Depart- 
ment of the Interior here and the other plan was you did not want 
to take anything out of your Federal aid bill allotment. 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is one of the items. The other is the pur- 
pose of tying-in these historic sites. 

Mr. Fatton. Further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fauton. Thank you very much, Mr. Armstrong. 

Members of the committee, it seems to me that the presentation here 
this morning has shown the committee, first, that the witnesses from 


_ the State of Massachusetts have certainly impressed the committee 
' onthe historic value of this parkway, and we certainly had a very vivid 


description of the comforts and the scenic places Massachusetts has to 
offer which made all of us whet our appetites to visit you. Perhaps 
arrangements for that can sometime be made. 

I feel the Bureau of Public Roads has no objection to this amend- 
ment being offered. The only concern they seem to show is that after 
the study is made, if it is favorable, there is a question of where the 
money would come from. 

If it is built by the Department of the Interior it would come out of 
the funds of the Department of the Interior. 

Iwas wondering if the committee would accept the amendment. 

I assume each of you has read the amendment. The amendment 
deals with the jurisdiction of the handling of this project, that it 
should — be handled by the Department of the Interior. 

In all of our projects, such as the rivers and harbors, we always have 
been generous with studies up to some $60,000, I do not know what 
the cost would be to do this job. It would probably run into a con- 
siderable sum of money. 
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Whether or not it would come back to this committee for approya] 
I do not know at the present time. I do not know whether the g Deaker 
would send it to the committee which has the Department of the Th. | 
terior under its jurisdiction or whether he would send it to this 
committee. 


However, I feel this committee is within its right to authorize q 
study for this particular project. 

Mr. Cramer. Do we have a report from the Park Service on thist | 

Mr. Fatxon. It might be well if the committee would adopt the 
amendment and then get a report from the Park Service. 

I talked with the representatives of the Park Service and they were 
not prepared to say whether they would be in favor of the resolution 
or not at the present time. They would like to make a study of the | 
bill as amended. 

Mr. Cramer. Might I ask them a question ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK E. HARRISON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Harrison. I am Frank E. Harrison, Special Assistant to the | 
Director of the National Park Service. 

Mr. Cramer. Have you read the report on the bill ? 

Mr. Harrison. We have not, sir. As a matter of fact, the Depart. 
ment was not asked to report on the bill. 

We were invited to come in and answer questions. 

Mr. Fation. Let me explain why you were invited. 

When we received the report from the Department of Commerce, 
it was suggested that this comes under the Department of the Interior, 
We did not get that report until yesterday, so that the members of 
the Park Service were not familiar with this until this morning when 
they arrived here. 

Mr. Cramer. The bill was not forwarded to them ? 

Mr. Fatiton. No, just to the Department of Commerce, because 
the bill stated that the study should be made by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. I have some reservations about this bill coming befor | 
this committee to begin with, because it apepars to be a Park matter | 
and customarily goes before another committee. 

What is the procedure so far as cost sharing is concerned if, in fact, | 
these additional 8 miles are authorized or found to be feasible? Who 
will pay for it? 

Mr. ely May I ask Mr. Bayliff and Mr. Kahler that? Mr. 
Bayliff is in charge of the Parkways Branch and Mr. Kahler is the 
Chief Historian. 

I am sure they can best answer your question. 

Mr. Fatxon. If you will yield, let me ask this question: 

Have not all parkway matters come before this committee before! 
am Harrison. Not all, sir, The original authorization perhap 

id. 

Is that right, Mr. Bayliff? 

Mr. Bayuirr. The original authorizations for parkways? 

Mr. Fation. That is right. 
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Mr. Bayuirr. Yes, as part of the Federal Aid Highway Act au- 
thorization. 

Mr. Cramer. Not the memorial parkways, though? 

Mr. Bayuirr. Yes, the Washington Memorial. That is one of the 
pational parkways. 

Mr. Batpwin. Were the authorizations for these other parkways. 
studies in somewhat similar form to this amended form which au- 
thorizes the Department of the Interior and the Department of Com- 
merce jointly to make the study? Is that typical of the previous. 
ones! 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct, sir. This is very similar to the 
study act of the Mississippi parkways. That was an act approved 
August 24, 1949, Public Law 262 of the 81st Congress. 

Mer. Cramer. If I may revert back to my question, in such a survey 
is it customarily determined who will pay the cost of the project ? 

Mr. Harrison. I believe that would be a proper matter for the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Park Service to consider in connec- 
tion with a study. That would have to be implemented by the Con- 
gress at the time it authorizes the parkway. 

Mr. Cramer. You have no objection, then, to the proposed amend- 
ment, then, where we speak of cost sharing? 

Mr. Harrison. I would be reluctant to answer that “yes” or “no” 
because it might be construed as a commitment. 

I personally think perhaps that would be an improvement. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have authority to go into cost sharing ques- 
tions under the proposed amendment ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is how I say it can be done. 

Mr. Harrison. I believe we would have, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. That is my only question, whether or not you think 
you have authority to decide who should pay for it if it is authorized. 

Mr. Batpwin. Are you aiming primarily at determining whether 
the cost should be borne by the Department of the Interior or the De- 

artment of Commerce, or whether it should be borne by the Federal 
overnment or the State ? 

Mr. Cramer. All of those questions. 

Mr. Harrison. I would regard that as within the purview of the 
study after which recommendations would be made to the Congress. 
It would then be up to the Congress to decide. 

Mr. Cramer. What is the usual procedure, particularly with regard 
to these 8 miles of area of new construction ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. The Mississippi River oma | Act, the study act, 
started out apparently as a national parkway, but the study which 
was presented to the Congress recommended that the construction 
work be done by the State with the Federal Government furnishing 
advisory assistance. 

Mr. Cramer. Even though it is a national parkway ? 

Mr. Harrison. It is not actually a national ~ Aa as it turned 
out. It was being built by the State but with the advice of the Fed- 
eral Government and certain assistance in the way of planning. 

Mr. Cramer. This bill which specifically refers to the National 
Memorial Parkway, does that limit your authority to consider it as a 
= rfid to that in Mississippi, with the State paying the cost. 
of the road ¢ 
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Mr. Harrison. Basing my answer to the Mississippi River Pari 
way Act I would say it is not, because the 1949 act uses the term 
“National Parkway,” as I recall it. 

Mr. Cramer. That was my concern, whether or not it is broga 
enough to let you decide what cost sharing should be, and if it is ang 
tional parkway still whether the State should properly be required 
Pay pers of the cost. 

our answer is yes, and I have no other reservations on the mattem 

Mr. Faxon. Further questions ? 

Mr. Cuark. I move adoption of the bill. 

Mr. Batpwin. You moving the amendment ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. We are not voting on the bill but adopting the amend 
ment. 

Mr. Smiru. Let us vote, the bill out. 

Mr. Fauwon. Have you objection to voting out the bill? 

Mr. Bautpwin. No. 

Mr. Fatxon. It has been regularly moved and seconded that thi 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieg 
the following (see p. 10) : 

All in favor signify by saying aye, opposed no. 

The ayes have it. 

It isso ordered. 

Mr. Batpwin. I move the bill be adopted. 

Mr. Cuarg. I second it. 

Mr. Faxon. It has regularly been moved and seconded that HR 

in favor signify by saying “aye” ; oppo no. 

The ayes Te is SO ; 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for coming up this morning. 

The bill has been adopted and we will report it out. We feel yourmaaaa 
work will come after the bill is adopted. a 
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